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Reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

By  Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson 

[The  following  memorial  address  was  delivered  on  Lincoln’s  birthday,  February  12, 
before  the  (New  York  'Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society,  for  a report  of  which  we 
are  indebted  to  its  president,  Mr.  Clarence  W.  Bowen.  The  principal  address  was  made 
by  General  Wilson ; and  the  other  speakers  who  had  intimate  interviews  with  President 
Lincoln  were  Henry  Clews,  banker,  whose  firm  had  close  relations  with  'Secretary  Chase 
in  providing  funds  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  who  told  of  Lincoln’s  career,  and  his 
mastery  even  over  Secretary  Stanton ; also  Col.  Albert  B.  Chandler,  Mr.  D.  II.  Bates 
and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Tinker,  whose  service  in  the  telegraph  office  of  the  War  Department 
allowed  them  to  see  a great  deal  of  the  President  in  both  his  serious  and  his  jovial  moods. 
- — Editor.] 


It  was  my  great  privilege  first  to 
talk  face  to  face  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  the  month  of  October,  1858. 
I was  visiting  one  of  my  father’s 
friends,  an  Illinois  judge,  and  he  said 
to  me  one  morning,  “Would  you  like 
to  go  and  see  Mr.  Lincoln?”  I said, 
“Very  much,  Judge.”  At  that  time  he 
was  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
whole  country  by  that  series  of  fa- 
mous debates  with  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las. The  prize  for  which  they  were 
striving  was  a seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Douglas  was  re- 
elected, but  Lincoln  passed  on  to  the 
highest  place,  in  my  judgment,  that 
any  man  can  occupy  in  this  world, 
the  Presidency  of  these  United 
States. 

We  found  Mr.  Lincoln  occupying  a 
shabby,  little,  unkempt  office,  over  a 
grocery  shop.  His  face  was  rugged, 
his  hair  untidy,  his  arms  and  limbs 
seemed  to  me  the  longest  that  I had 
ever  seen,  with  huge  hands  and  feet, 
obviously  giving  little  thought  to  the 
question  of  clothes,  a sad  expression 
on  his  countenance,  with  sad  brown 
eyes,  but  at  the  relation  of  a good 
story  by  himself  or  another,  his  face 
would  light  up,  his  eyes  would  sparkle 
until  he  was  positively  handsome. 

Something  was  said  about  his  first 
ancestor.  He  said,  “Well,  my  young 
friend,  my  first  ancestor  that  I know 
anything  about  was  one  Tom  Lincoln, 
who  came  over  in  1634  and  settled  at 
a place,  Hingham — or  perhaps  it  was 
‘Hang  him’;  which  was  it,  Judge?” 
From  that  we  passed  on  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  wildcat  currency  which 
was  current  in  the  West  some  eighty 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  was  going 
down  the  Mississippi  River  on  a 
steamboat  when  the  pilot  announced 


to  the  captain  that  they  were  out  of 
wood.  The  captain  said,  “Well,  put 
into  the  first  wood  pile.”  As  the  flat- 
bottomed  boat  was  run  up  on  the 
mud  shore  the  captain  hailed  a man 
that  he  saw  walking  around,  as  to 
the  price  of  the  wood.  “Have  you 
wood?”  “Yes.”  “For  cash?”  “Yes.” 
“Take  wildcat  currency?”  “Yes.” 
“Well,  how  will  you  take  it?”  And 
back  came  the  answer  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, “Cord  for  cord.” 

The  judge  mentioned  that  I had 
been  telling  him  some  curious  stories 
that  I had  heard  from  Mr.  Custis,  the 
adopted  son  of  Washington,  whom  I 
had  recently  visited.  Mr.  Custis 
stated  that  Washington  was  the 
strongest  man  of  his  time,  and  in  the 
favorite  amusement  of  that  period, 
which  was  as  popular  among  young 
men  as  football  has  been  with  us  in 
the  past  ten  years,  he  had  never  been 
thrown,  altho  he  had  tried  conclu- 
sions with  some  professional  wrest- 
lers. 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  “do  you 
know  that  that  is  exactly  my  record  ? 
I have  been  against  a good  many  men, 
and  I never  saw  but  one  fellow  that 
I couldn’t  throw  on  his  back,  and 
that  was  one  chap,  a big  fellow 
named  Jack  Armstrong,  strong  as  a 
Russian  bear,  whom  I couldn’t  get 
down.  But  let  me  tell  you,  I took  par- 
ticularly good  care  to  see  he  did  not 
get  me  down.” 

The  mention  of  Washington  prob- 
ably suggested  to  Mr.  Lincoln  an- 
other incident,  which  I shall  en- 
deavor to  relate  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  his  own  language. 

“You  know,  judge,  I am  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  lunatic  asylum,  and  I 
went  there  last  week  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  trustees,  and  on 
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walking  thru  a long,  chilly,  drafty 
hall  I wore  my  hat  to  protect  myself 
against  a cold,  and  about  half  way 
thru  the  hall  I was  rather  startled  by 
a little  lunatic  dashing  out  from  a 
side  door  and  drawing  himself  up  in 
front  of  me,  and  throwing  out  his 
chest  like  a very  dignified  man,  he 
said,  ‘Sir,  how  dare  you  presume  to 
wear  your  hat  in  the  presence  of 
Christopher  Columbus?’  I took  off 
my  hat  and  said,  ‘I  beg  your  pardon, 
Mr.  Columbus,’  and  went  on  to  the 
meeting.  Returning  half  an  hour 
later,  the  same  little  lunatic  started 
out  as  I was  going  thru  the  hall,  out 
of  the  same  door ; he  drew  himself  up 
as  before,  but  with  a more  haughty 
expression,  and  said,  ‘Sir,  how  dare 
you  presume  to  wear  your  hat  in  the 
presence  of  General  Washington?’” 
Lincoln  took  off  his  hat  and  said, 
“I  beg  your  pardon,  General  Wash- 
ington, but,  my  friend,  it  seems  to  me 
— I have  a pretty  good  memory — it 
seems  to  me  you  told  me  half  an  hour 
ago  you  were  Christopher  Colum- 
bus.” “That  is  perfectly  correct,  sir, 
but  that  was  by  another  mother.” 
Many  years  passed.  I was  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  with  General 
Grant,  and  one  day  I received  news 
that  my  younger  brother  had  been 
mortally  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg.  I went  to  the  gen- 
eral with  the  news  and  told  him  I 
should  like  to  have  a furlough  to  go 
to  Washington  and  see  my  brother  in 
the  Georgetown  Hospital  for  officers, 
Georgetown  being  a part  of  Washing- 
ton as  Harlem  is  a part  of  New  York. 
I called  at  the  White  House.  When 
the  President  saw  me  he  said,  “Well, 
Colonel,  what  brings  you  to  Wash- 
ington?” I told  him.  “Well,”  he  said, 
“come  in  this  afternoon  at  four 
o’clock,  and  we  will  walk  right  to  the 
hospital  and  see  the  young  captain.” 
I went  at  four  o’clock.  I found  him 
buttonholed  by  a Buffalo  member  of 
Congress  whom  I happened  to  know, 
who  was  pressing  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  excessive  vigor  the  claims 
of  some  of  his  constituents  for  some 
certain  office.  When  he  saw  me  he 
looked  at  me  as  much  as  to  say,  “I 


wish  you  would  take  yourself  out  of 
here  till  I get  thru.”  But  Lincoln 
caught  a look  at  that  expression  and 
said,  “It’s  all  right,  John;  turn  on 
your  oratory.”  So  the  member  of 
Congress  resumed,  but  finally  came 
to  an  end,  as  all  things  must,  and 
when  he  was  finished  the  President, 
looking  at  him  very  quizzically,  first 
on  one  side  of  his  face  and  then-  on 
the  other,  remarked,  “John,  how 
close  you  do  shave!”  The  result  of 
that  was  that  we  all  left  in  the  best 
of  spirits,  and  parted  at  the  gate  of 
the  White  House,  the  member  of  Con- 
gress going  his  way  and  we  going  to 
the  hospital. 

I said,  “Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
manner  in  which  you  manage  the 
politicians?”  “Well,  Colonel,”  he  re- 
plied, “you  must  not  think  you  have 
got  all  the  strategy  in  the  army;  we 
have  to  have  a little  bit  for  Wash- 
ington.” 

And  that  was  his  strategy.  He  did 
not  argue  with  his  people,  but  made 
some  droll  remark  of  that  character, 
or  told  some  funny  story,  and  so  he 
evaded  the  discussions  with  these 
people  on  the  claims  of  their  con- 
stituents. That  is  the  way  he  talked 
to  the  politicians. 

A few  days  later  the  President  and 
his  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward, 
accompanied  by  a young  officer,  were 
taken  in  an  ambulance  drawn  by  four 
mules,  to  a spot  across  the  long 
bridge  over  to  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac,  to  attend  an  army  review; 
the  review  of  a corps.  Down  to  and 
across  the  bridge  all  went  very  well, 
but  on  the  Virginia  side  the  roads 
were  kept  very  badly,  were  of  clay, 
and  deep  ruts  were  plentiful,  and 
the  driver  had  great  difficulty  with 
his  mules,  and  the  more  difficulty  he 
had  the  more  angry  he  became,  until 
finally  he  lost  his  temper  and  took  to 
swearing,  which  became  rather  un- 
pleasant. The  President  leaned  over 
and  said,  in  his  sweet  voice,  “Driver, 
my  friend,”  and  the  driver  turned 
around.  The  President  said  to  him, 
“Are  you  an  Episcopalian?”  The 
driver  said,  “Why,  no.  I ain’t  much 
of  anything,  Mr.  President.  If  I go 
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to  church  at  all  I generally  go  to  the 
Methodists.”  “Excuse  me,”  said  the 
President,  “I  thought  you  must  be  an 
Episcopalian,  for  you  swear  just  like 
Seward,  and  he  is  a church  warden.” 

Some  of  Mr.  Seward’s  friends 
thought  they  noted  a little  less  pro- 
fanity on  his  part  than  previously. 
Of  course,  that  is  what  the  President 
intended.  He  was  hitting  Seward  over 
the  driver’s  head. 

And  here  I might  remark,  as  being 
a very  strange  circumstance,  almost 
inconceivable,  that,  growing  up  in 
that  wild,  rough  community  of 
Southern  Illinois  as  he  did,  where  the 
habit  of  profanity  was  almost  uni- 
versal, where  the  habit  of  drinking 
was  almost  universal,  and  where  the 
use  of  tobacco  was  almost  universal, 
the  President  never  used  oaths,  he 
never  drank  and  he  never  chewed  to- 
bacco. I think  that  is  a rather  re- 
markable circumstance.  A few  days 
later  I encountered  my  brother-in- 
law  one  day  in  the  street,  Senator 
Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  and  he  said, 
“Will  you  come  to  lunch  with  us  to- 
day?” I said,  “Is  there  anything  par- 
ticular to  offer?”  “Why,  yes,”  he 
said,  “I  have  a constituent  from  Con- 
necticut who  is  six  feet  ten  inches 
tall,  the  tallest  man  I ever  saw  out- 
side of  a show,  and  you  know  how 
interested  the  President  is  in  any  one 
taller  than  himself.”  I thought  there 
would  be  no  doubt  of  that.  Well,  we 
met,  and  for  the  only  time  in  his  life, 
or  in  the  hundred  times  that  I saw 
him,  the  President  was  flabbergasted 
— if  I may  use  the  expression — by 
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the  sight  of  this  man  looking  down 
on  him  by  six  inches,  so  that  he 
really  could  not  find  any  language  at 
first.  Finally  his  face  was  overspread 
by  that  lovely  smile  of  his — I think 
the  most  beautiful  smile  I ever  saw 
on  any  man’s  face,  and  his  eyes 
gleamed  with  fun  as  he  said  to  this 
gentleman,  “My  friend,  will  you  per- 
mit me  to  ask  you  a question  ?”  “Why 
certainly,  Mr.  President.”  “Do  you 
know  when  your  feet  get  cold?” 

I had  the  great  good  fortune  to 
hear  the  second  inaugural  address, 
which  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  lan- 
gauge.  Emerson  said  he  thought  it 
was  likely  to  outlive  anything  now  in 
print  in  the  English  language.  As  it 
may  interest  you,  I will  give  you  as 
closely  as  I can  in  his  own  tones  the 
splendid  lines : 

Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray, 
that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may 
speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that 
it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  up  by 
the  bondmen’s  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until 
every  drop  of  blood  drawn  by  the  lash  shall 
be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword; 
yet  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago, 
so  must  it  still  be  said,  that  “the  ways  of 
the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.” 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us.  strive  on 
with  the  work  that  we  are  in  to  bind  up 
the  nation’s  woes,  to  care  for  him  who  has 
borne  the  burden  of  the  battle  and  for  his 
widow  and  his  orphans.;  to  do  all  which 
shall  achieve  and  cherish  a just  and  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all 
nations. 

New  York  City. 


Four  Score  and  Fifteen 

By  Caroline  Fletcher  Dole 

Dimness  of  sight,  and  dimness  of  s.ound,  Yes,  the  soul  is  alert  and  free, 
And  the  whitening  almond  tree,  And  wanders  to  friends  away. 

Closing  of  doors  to  the  streets  around,  Do  they  ever  think  of  me, 

But  the  soul  is  alert  and  free!  Still  here  in  the  fettering  clay? 

I shall  lay  it  down; — what  then? 

Shall  the  soul,  alert  and  free, 

Join  the  beloved,  who  have  been 

With  God, — where  I f^in  would  be? 


A Typical  Uneasy  Woman 


By  Susanne  Wilcox 

[This  little  sketch  from  real  life  gives  very  clearly  the  views  held  by  a growing 
number  of  educated  and  ambitious  young  women  nowadays.  They  are  not  averse  to 
matrimony  and  maternity,  as  they  are  often  charged  with  being.  They  are  merely  re- 
luctant to  submit  themselves  to  the  limitations  and  restrictions  which  have  in  the  past 
been  imposed  upon  married  women.  We  wish  all  such  “uneasy- women”  as  happy  an  out- 
come to  their  perplexities  as  came  to  Kitty.  The  illustrations  are  by  iMaurice  Becker. — 


Editor.] 

I have  a cousin  named  Kate  Perce- 
field.  We  call  her  Kitty  and  used  to 
consider  her  somewhat  erratic,  anom- 
alous perhaps ; but  the  longer  I 
have  known  Kitty,  and  the  more  I 
have  compared  her  with  other  women 
I have  known  intimately,  the  more  I 
have  been  convinced  that  Kitty  is 
merely  a little  franker  and  more  posi- 
tive than  most  in  her  rebellion  against 
many  of  the  inherited  platitudes  and 
conventions  which  constrain  girlhood 
and  womanhood.  In  short,  Kitty  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  incarnation  of 
the  unrest  of  modern  woman — a 
typical  “uneasy”  woman. 

The  prime  factors  governing  Kit- 
ty’s life  seem  to  be  a desire  to  live 
freely  and  frankly  and  an  unbounded 
curiosity  to  learn  about  everything, 
great  or  small ; yet  from  early  child- 
hood she  conceived  herself  thwarted 
at  every  turn.  For  each  fresh  impulse 
there  seemed  always  to  arise  a fresh 
restraint. 

Kitty  has  two  older  sisters,  May 
and  Alice,  and  a brother  Tom.  It  was 
perhaps  unfortunate  that  Kitty  and 
Tom  were  so  nearly  the  same  age  and 
temperament.  Tom  was  a dashing 
lad,  and  whenever  he  chose  he 
“dashed.”  At  a very  early  age  he  was 
well  aware  of  his  superior  sex  advan- 
tages, and  seemed  to  enjoy  flaunting 
them  at  Kitty.  Whenever  he  wanted 
to  monopolize  a situation  at  play  he 
would  invariably  remind  her  that  cer- 
tain privileges  were  not  for  girls.  To 
all  of  which  Kitty  stoutly  rebelled, 
and  as  she  grew  up  her  rebellion  took 
deeper  and  deeper  root. 

“Tom  may  laugh  and  shout  to  his 
heart’s  content,  Cousin  Susanne,”  she 
would  complain  to  me;  “Tom  may 
climb  trees,  go  barefooted,  and  kick 
up  his  heels  any  old  way,  and  no  one 
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objects,  but  let  me  try  anything  of 
this  sort  and  there’s  always  some 
one  on  hand  to  remind  me  that  I am 
a girl,  that  I must  be  a lady.  The 
older  Tom  grows  the  more  rope  they 
give  him;  the  older  I grow  the  less 
they  give  me.” 

In  a word,  for  Tom  life  appeared 
to  be  freedom,  opportunity  and  in- 
spiration in  all  he  undertook,  while 
for  Kitty  life  appeared  to  be  a series 
of  restraints  and  negations,  and  the 
key  to  it  was,  Don’t.  Even  the  sports 
and  duties  allotted  to  her  seemed 
mostly  dull  and  anemic  compared 
with  those  permitted  to  Tom. 

At  first  Kitty  vented  her  sense  of 
injustice  to  her  parents,  but  she  soon 
learned  that  this  was  futile.  Her 
mother  was  a mid- Victorian  type  who 
accepted  her  role  of  servitor  in  her 
family  without  question,  tho  she  of- 
ten found  it  dull,  heavy  and  monoto- 
nous. Her  girls  she  wanted  to  be  la- 
dies, care-free  and  ornamental,  noth- 
ing more.  Such  a life  she  felt  certain 
would  insure  them  happiness. 

The  father,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
a convention-bound  master — a man 
who  believed  in  himself  and  in  all  his 
prejudices  of  sex,  of  political,  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  conditions.  He 
believed  in  all  the  recognized  restric- 
tions for  women  and  in  the  natural 
superiority  of  men  and  their  divine 
right  to  keep  the  management  of  the 
best  and  most  important  affairs  of 
life  in  men’s  hands.  He  always  voted 
the  straight  Republican  ticket;  be- 
lieved that  the  poor  must  always  be 
with  us  and  a little  charity  given 
freely  covered  the  sin  of  paying  low 
wages ; also,  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Constitution  and  all  other  established 
conditions.  To  him,  men  or  women 
who  advocated  radical  changes  or  re- 


